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Introduction 



Current licensure prcKedures do a great disservice because they 
propose to designate individuals particularly suited by character, 
intelligence, and skill to administer schtx)ls; but that claim is 
indefensible {Natioml Commission on Excellence m E<kicatiand AdrnmiS' 
tration, 1988, 21). 

Policies related to licensure of school administrators have a number of 
purposes. The report of the National Commission on Excellence in 
Educational Administration (1988), cited above, noted a disparity 
between what licensure procedures appear to do and what they actually 
accomplish. By establishing standards for the licensure of professionals 
seeking to practice in a variety of professions, states exercise a crucial 
function. Qinsumers are protected from harm by unscrupulous, poorly 
prepared, or incompetent practitioners. 

Given these purposes, states might use one or more policy instruments 
such as mandates, inducements, capacity building, and system-changing 
(McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). For example, state control over preservice 
training and certification is generally exercised in a set of mandates that 
detail the requirements for licensure. Performance accountability systems, 
such as merit pay systems and evaluation and supervision procedures, might 
be implemented as mandates or inducements. Professional development 
involves capacity building. State efforts to change teacher role definitions 
in initiatives such as career ladders and mentor teacher programs are system- 
changing mechanisms. 

During the 1980s, states focused much of their effons on measures to 
enhance the preservice training and licensure for teachers and administra- 
tors—mandates in the area of personnel training. In a mid-1980s national 
survey, 46 percent of the responding state certification officers indicated 
that state licensure requirements for school administrators had been re- 
vised at least once and 62 percent reported that some type of revision was 
under consideration (Gousha, LoPresti, & Jones, 1988). 

States have used the modification of licensure specifications as a pri- 
mary instrument for ensuring the quality of educators who practice within 
the state. They have also taken more control relative to institutions of 
higher education and school districts in detailing the policies to receive 
and maintain some form of educational licensure. 

In an analysis of policy issues in teacher education, Mary M. Kennedy 
(1991) noted three problems related to teacher quality: the problem of 
representation, constructing a teaching force that represents the diversity 




of the students being served; the problem of ability, ensuring that teachers 
have a certain level of intellectual abihty; and the problem of improved 
practice, ensuring that professionals are capable in the classroom. Kennedy 
argued that policies designed to address one problem may or may not be 
relevant to addressing another, Porlicytnakers often assume, for example, 
that problems related to performance can be solved by policies related to 
selection. Similar confusions are evident in the licensure of school admin- 
istrators. 

TTie purposes of this study were twofold: to describe current, widely 
varied state practices in the licensure of school administrators; and to identify 
salient policy issues with attention to recommendations for best professional 
practice, including those in reports issued by the National Commission on 
Excellence in Educational Administration ( 1988) and the National Policy 
Board for Educational Administration (1989, 1990). 



Methodology 



OxiT primary source of data was rhc report Teacher Bdiu:adQn Pdicy in 
the States (American Association of CJolkgcs for Teacher Education, De- 
vember 1990). This document reports the re?vik8 of a biannual survey con- 
ducted by the AACTE State iss\ies Clearinghouse, esrabUs^hed to monitor 
and analyze state refonn and 5up^>orted by A ^\CTE and the Ford Founda- 
tion. In 1990, a jtcction on adtninistrator li "ensure was included m the 
survey a>r the first time, l^ta described in is section of the survey were 
generated in response to a rather general quc^:tion posed to representatives 
of state agencies. Data were available for 50 ^^tates and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Limitations in the data constrained our aaalyiUs. Because spt^ctfic ques- 
tions were not asked and discrete categories were not used for repc^rting 
responses, responses were given based on the respi.>ndentV personal under- 
standing of the questioners interests and intents. Comparisiras using the 
data are thus problematic. Absence of information about a specific state s 
requirements, for example, does not mean that the state d.>es not have 
requirements in that area. In analyzing the data, we sought to identify pat- 
terns of responses. Thus, w^hile we cannot speak with absolute assurance 
about the requirements within a specific state, our generalizations about 
the 51 reporting units are reasonably accurate. Moreover, our major con- 
cern w^as with those policy issues emerging from compi>site state licensure 
requirements, not with the exact requirements of a particular state. Readers 
interested in a more detailed treatment of requirements for administrative 
licensure in specific states are encouraged to consult the publications of the 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation (NASDTEC), 

To compare the requirements of the reporting units, selected com- 
mon points of comparison— for example, entrydevel requirements, mini- 
mum requirements, or maximum requirements. We know that, in most states, 
a local district has the option to require that its principals meet more than 
minimum licensure requirements, Alaska, for example, has a principals 
license, but state standards indicate that principals are only required to 
hold a teaching license. The data do not indicate the type of license re- 
quired for principals in most Alaskan districts. Our analysis may not, then, 
always reflect the modal requirements in effect in a given state. 

States vary in the kinds of licenses they require. A few^ states require 
specific licenses for a broad array of administrative positions, Michigan, for 
example, has specific licenses for elementary and secondary administrators, 
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superintendents, central administrators, and chief school business officials. 
Administrative credentifils available in Indiana include director of reading, 
dii^ctor of sch(X){ services, director of vocational education programs, and 
director of special education programs. By contrast, Alabama now requires 
a single, generic administrator certificate that covers all school administrative 
positions. Most states prescribe licensure requirements to cover two general 
classifications— buildmg-level or district-level petitions. We chose to focus 
our analysis on the license most commonly in use at eacli of these leveb: 
the school principal and the superintendent. We analyzed the data available 
by comparing licensure requirements for these two administrative levels 
across a number of dimcnf^ions 



Licensure, for 
ScHcx)L Principals 



Forty "One ot the 51 reponing units require some type of licensure 
specifically for the principalship. Of the 10 states not requiring a specific 
principal 5 license, nine require generic administrative licensure* In the 10th 
stare. Alaska, principal licensure is discretionary. Within the group of 41 
reporting units that require a principals license, 1 5 stipulate a principalship 
endorseraent in addition to a generic administrative license. The remaining 
26 states have a specific license designated for the principalship, rather 
than an endorsement on a generic administrative license. Another 
distinction within the 41 reporting units is that 26 designate a level for the 
principal license, usually elementary or secondary. The other 15 have a 
general license for principals or a general principal endorsement that permits 
the holder to administer at all grade levels. 

For individuals to qualify for the initial license, most states require a 
mister s degree {n=36) or a master s degree plus additional graduate credit 
hours (n=^3). In 10 other states, some graduate credit is required, and one 
state requires no graduate credit (Alaska). Although most states do not 
stipulate an academic major for the master s degree, many states (n=30) 
require that holders of the license complete a specified number of graduate 
credit hours in the field of educational administration or some other 
coursework related to the desired license. 

Due to uneven reporting, we can only ofter the most tentative de- 
scriptions about the extent to which states specify the content of graduate 
studies required of those seeking to qualif/ for a principal's license. In 23 of 
the reporting units, the state specifies the content of graduate studies. For 
1 0 of the units, descriptions of the required content areas for graduate study 
were available. Twelve additional states reported using program approval as 
the means through which they will agree to license applicants recommended 
to them from an institution of higher education. Although we cannot he 
certain of the degree to which these states dictate the content of adminis- 
trator preparation programs, we can infer that stime level of state control is 
present. 

In the 10 reporting units for which some information was available 
about the content of academic preparation required for the initial license, 
22 different content areas were identified. Only three content areas 
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(administration and leadership, curriculum, and supervision of instruction) 
were requirements in at least five states. Three other areas (personnel, law, 
and education of special populations) were listed as areas of content in at 
least three states. Other areas of content were required in one or two states. 
This situation suggests that the states do not agree on the appropriate knowl- 
edge base for the principalship. 

One-third of the reporting units (n= 1 7 ) require a clinical component 
as part of initial licensure. States use a variety of terms to describe this 
clinical component: internship, field experience, practicum, and clinical 
experience. We are unsure from the data whether these experiences are 
operationally different, as the use of different terms or descriptors would 
imply. In several states, on-the-job experience can be used to satisfy the 
internship requirement. In other states, the completion of a clinical or field 
experience is apparently required as part of a un!versit>'-based preparation 
program. 

The majority of reporting units require teaching experience as a pre- 
requisite to licensure. Of the 45 states that require teaching experience, 1 5 
stipulate that the experience must be gained at the level of the license 
sv>ughr. Twenty percent of the states permit substitution of some other pro- 
fessional experietice to satisfy the teaching requirement. 

To secure principalship licensure, some states require that candidates 
take an examination. Twenty percent of all reporting units require that 
candidates for licensure pass the specialty area test of the National Teach- 
ers Examination. Four states have developed their own examinations ior 
applicants for a principal's license- 
States have established terais oi validity for their licenses. In four states, 
the initial license is permanent. Forty states grant an initial license for some 
limited term and then require the holder to either renew or upgrade within 
a specified period of time. In five of these states, upgrading the license will 
ultimately lead to permanent licensure. In 1 4 other states, upgrading results 
in a term license. Altogether, 41 states do not offer permanent licensure 
and license holders are required to renew their licenses through a prcKess 
that typically includes some combinatic^n of professional experience, gradu- 
ate study, performance assessment, and professional development. The re- 
quirements for upgrade and renewal are summarized in Table 1. 




— ^ To Upgrade To Renew 

X AoLc 1 Licenses Licenses 

Requirements for ^^^^^^"^^^^ ^''''''^ ^''^'''^"^ 

Ptificipals to Upgrade i j a ^ 

^ ^ Uraduace Study 0 j 

or Renew Licenses p,,,^^^,^ experience 7 7 

Graduate study and experience 6 5 

Graduate study or experience — 2 
Graduate study or professional 

development — 7 
Experience or professional 

development ~ 2 

Professional devclopLient — 10 

No requirements specified — 4 



TOTAL STATES 19 42 



* Although Pennsylvania grants permanent licensure, holders are required to take 
SIX hours of gniduate credit every five years. Pennsylvania's requirements are in- 
eluded here. 

In those states that offer differing grades of licensure, graduate study 
at an institution of higher education and professional experience are the 
exclusive requirements for upgrading a principalship license. This means 
that the mechanisms for upgrading licenses, although specified by th*^ states, 
rest with pi^stsecondary institutions and schcxil districts. States might control 
the nature of these academic and professional experiences by defining 
required areas of graduate study and mandating specific professional 
experiences; for example, six states require those who upgrade a license to 
successfully complete beginning administrator programs or performance 
assessments, and in at least three states, the content of coursework is 
specified. 

In contrast, states sanction a wider array of options for license 
renewal. Professional development and professional experience are more 
frequently required than graduate study. States apparently exercise less con- 
trol over the professional experience required to renew a license than they 
do for upgrading a license. That is, states may specify a number of years of 
experience required for retiewal but typically do not specify the content of 
that experience. In 19 states, professional development is either a require- 
ment or an option for license renew^aL Although the data are unclear, we 
assume that a variety of groups might be the providers and definers of pro- 
fessional development opportunities: professional asscKiations, state 
departments of education, local schwl districts, regional or intermediate 
educational agencies, and institutions of higher education. The states role 




in approving these professional developmenr experiences is not clear, 
even though we assume that, in v very ca^e» thd state education agency 
exercises final approval of an applicant's request for license renewal. 

In summary, 4 1 of the 5 1 reporting units require some r^, j ot licensure 
for the principalship, with 26 states designating the level— usually 
elementary and secondary administration. To qualify for the initial licence, 
individuals in most states are required to have a master s degree or a master s 
degree plus additional graduate credit hixirs. One-thid of the reporting 
units require a clinical component for the initial licensure. The majority 
of the repc^rting units require teaching experience as a prerequisite to 
licensure, often stipulating that the experience must be at the level of the 
license sought. Twenty percent of all reporting units require that candidates 
pass the specialty iuea test of the National Teachers Examination- Four 
states have developed their own examinations for applicants for a 
principals license^ In four states, the initial license is permanent; 40 states 
grant an initial license for some limited term and then require the holder 
to either renew or upgrade within a specified period of time. Requirements 
for upgrade vary, but, in general, graduate study in institutiotiis of higher 
education and professional experience are required. License renewal more 
frequently involves professional development and professional experience 
than graduate study. Licensure requirements for the principalship are 
summarized in Table 2. 
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Licensure for 
Superintendents 



Of the 51 reponing units, 39 require a license specifically for the 
superintendent — either a superintendent's license (n-=23) or a 
superintendent s endorsement on a general administrative Ucense {n== 16). 
(Although Pennsylvania comttiissions rather than licenses school super- 
intendents, the state is included here in the analysis of prerequisites for 
holding office.) Of the 12 states not requiring a superintendent's license, 
eight states offer a general administrative license and four states require 
no specific license for the superintendent. 

For an individual to qualify^ for the initial superintendent's license, 
most states require a masters degree (n==26) or work beyond the masters 
degree {n= 11 ). In eight other states, some graduate study is required. Two 
states requite only the bachelors degree. 

For il reporting units, some information was available alx^ut the 
content of academic preparation required for the initial license* Of the 26 
different content areas described a:* part of licensure requirements, only 
three (curriculum, personnel^ and business management) were require- 
ments in di least five states. Four other areas (foundations of education, 
administration, policy studies, and supervision of instruction) were listed 
as areas of content in three states. Other areas of content were required in 
one or two states. This situation suggests that the states do not define a 
common knowledge b^se for the superintendency. 

States differ more in the experience requirements for the initial li- 
cense than they do in the academic preparation required. Of the 47 states 
that require a superintendent s license or a generic administrative license, 
three have no experience requirements. Of the 44 states that require some 
previous experience, 18 require both teaching and administrative experi- 
tnce, 17 require teaching experience only, three require administrative 
experience only, four require teaching or admmistrative experience, and 
two require teaching or other comparable experience. Fewer states require 
a practicum or clinical experience prior to receipt of the superintendent s 
license (n-11) than the principals license (n=l7). 

As with the principal's license, some states require passing an exami- 
nation as part of the licensure process for the superintendency. With the 
exception of two states in which an examination is required for principals' 
licensure but not for superintendents* licensure, states that require an ex- 
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aminacion for the principal license also require the same examination for 
the superintendency. 

States generally require ^me combination of education, professional 
development, and experience to upgrade and renew the superintendent's 
license. Only six states offer a permanent superintendent s license. In two 
of these states, the permanent certificate is the initial certificate- In tour 
other states, superintendents must upgrade their licenses before receiving 
a permanent license. In the 41 remaining states, the initial license and 
the highest-level license available for the superintendency have a speci- 
fied validity period. The validity period ranges from one year to 10 years, 
with the mixlal state having a validity period of five years. The require- 
ments to upgrade and renew superintendent licenses are summarized in 
Table 3. 



Table 3 

Requirements for 
Superintendents to 
Upgrade or Renew 
Licenses 



Requirement 



Graduate study 
Position experience 
Graduate study and experience 
Grad'iate study or experience 
Graduate study or professional 

development 
Experience or professional 

development 
Professional development 
No requirements specified 

TC^TAL STATtS 



To upgrade 
Licenses 
(states) 

4 
4 
4 



To Renew 
Licenses 
(states) 

10 
8 
3 
3 



1 

6 
5 



13 



40 



As with the principalship, upgrading the superintendent s license is 
done primarily through graduate study and experience. Tlie only excep- 
tion is one state that permits the license holder to suhstitute professional 
development credit for experience^ Again, piistsecondar>^ institutions and 
schcK>l districts play primary^ roles in upgrading licenses. 

States have more varied requirements for renewal of the 
superintendent s license. Graduate study and pi>sition experience are still, 
however, the priman modes of licexise renewal. 

In summary, 39 states require a license for the supermtendency. Most 
of these require a master s degree or additional graduate study beyond the 
masters degree. Experience requirements for a superintendent s license 
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are more extensive than those for a principal's license. Approximately 
one-half of the states that have a superintendent's license require both 
teaching aiid administrative experience. Examination requirements parallel 
those of the principalship. In most states, both the initial and the highest 
levels of superintendency licensure have a specified validity period. As 
with the principalship, movement from the initial to the highest level of 
licensure is achieved through gt^duate study and experience. Position 
experience, graduate study, and professional development are the means 
for license renewal established by most states. Licensure requirements for 
the superintendency are summarized in Table 4* 
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TABLE 4: Summary of State Requirements for SuperinteiHients* i 
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X 1 X 1 
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. X 
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X 1 X 1 1 1 


Washington 


X ' X ■ 


: X 








Wisconsin j X ; j 




Wyoming 


X 


X 




r 


X 



3. 



^ Inclusion of a state in a column indirjtes that the state has this requirement for hcca*^uft». The number of times a state is listed provides a fxnigh 

estimate of the degree regulation fn the state. Data was not availahle for all sfatt^. 
• State examination 
^ Permanent licea<ie available 
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Extent of 
Licensure 
Regulation 



Highly regulatory stares exhibit most of the following characteristics: 

■ Licenses are limited to specific levels of schooling. 

■ Several grades of licenses are used, 

■ Licensure is granted for a termt not on a permanent basis. 

■ Teaching.: experience is prerequisite, sometimes at the specific 
level of licensure. 

■ A master s or higher graduate degree is required for entry. 

■ The preparation program must include a practicum or 
internship. 

■ The academic content of the preparation program is state- 
specified. 

■ A state or national exam is required prior to initial licensure. 

The extent to which these points are not evident in state licensure 
provisions may be used to characterize that state as comparatively unregu- 
lated. Rough comparisons of the degree of regulation are given in Tables 2 
and 4. States that more strictly regulate licensure are listed in several cat- 
egories in each table. Thc^ that regulate less appear less in the tables. 

Four states were selected to represent the extremes of state adminis- 
trative licensure regulation: Louisiana and Minnesota (comparatively high 
regulation), and Alaska and Alabama (comparatively low regulation). 
J Louisiana has separate licenses for elementary and secondary princi- 

I^L/UlMAi\A p,^j^ Licensure requires a teaching credential with five years of teaching 

experience; a masters degree including 30 semester hours in educational 
administration; and a score of 620 on the administration section of the 
National Teachers Examination. Initial licensure is provisional, with regu- 
lar licensure obtained after a two-year internship as either a principal or 
assistant principal. The regular license must be renewed every five years 
and requires successful on-the-job performance evaluations. To secure a 
Louisiana superintendent s endorsement, individuals must earn a master's 
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Minnesota 



Alaska 



Alabama 



degree with 48 hours of graduate work in educational administration and 
six hours in another field. They also must have five years each of teaching 
experience and successful school administrative experience. The initial en- 
dorsement is valid for two yean; the continuing endorsement is valid for 
five years and renewable with successful performance evaluations. 

Minnesota, like Louisia'> \, requires separate licenses for elementary 
and secondary principals an4^ offers two grades of license: initial and con- 
tinuing, initial licensure fc . the principalship requires three years of teach- 
ing experience under a teaching license at the same level as administrative 
licensure; a master s degree and 45 additional credits in the administrative 
area for which licensure is sought, including 200 clock hours of field expe- 
rience. The second grade of licensure, continuing, may be obtained after 
one year of administrative experience. Continuing licenses are valid for 
five years and may be renewed with 125 clock hours of approved adminis- 
trative continuing education and 75 hours of individual professional devel- 
opment activity. Requirements for the initial superintendent license paral- 
lel those for the initial elementary and secondary principal license- The 
holder of a principals license who wishes to quality for superintendent 
licensure must complete 45 additional graduate credits in the superinten- 
dency or obtain a specialist or doctoral degree. Requirements for obtaining . 
the continuing superintendent s license and renewing the license are iden- 
tical to those for the principal's license. 

In Alaska, principals are required minimally to hold the staters Type 
A teaching certificate. To hold a Type B certificate, which is an unleveled 
principalship license, an individual must have three years of teaching 
experience and complete an approved administrative program- Both the 
reaching license and the administrator license are term licenses and must 
be renewed ever>' five years with six hours of upper-division credit- An 
Alaska supenntendent s endorsement can be obtained with three years of 
teachiiig experience, one year of administrative experience, and comple- 
tion of an approved administrative program. The credential is valid for five 
years and may be renewed with six hours of upper-division credit. 

Alabama is a second example of a state with comparatively little regu- 
lation. Individuals may obtain a generic administrative credential with a 
teachers license, three years of teaching or instructional support experi- 
ence, 18 semester hours in educational administration, and a 300-hour 
internship. This license is valid for 10 year^ and qualifies the holder for any 
school administrative position in the state. 

One might conclude from these descriptions that even the most regu- 
lated states lack some of the possible components of regulation and even 
the least regulated states show certain characteristics of regulation. This is 
to be expected in licensing procedures that involve 51 different units, each 
of which responds to a variety of pc^^litical influences. 
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I ArrBRNAHVE 

Licensure 



Much has been written in recent years about alternative preparation 
for hcensua*. The AACTE survey that served as our primary data source 
included a specific response category to identify the extent to which alter- 
native licensure is available among the reporting units. When asked to 
describe the types of alternative preparation programs for teachers, 38 
states indicated they have some alternate licensure provisions. Four other 
states indicated that an alternative licensure route was under consider- 
ation, while nine indicated that no alternative existed and none was under 
consideration at the time. 

Resptinses to the same question about administrative licensure yielded 
quite different results. Only nine states rep^irted established alternative 
licensure procedures for administrators. Of these, six reported alternative 
routes for both principals and superintendents (Maine, New Hampshire, 
New jersey, Oregon, Texas, and West Virginia). Two states (Arizona and 
New York) reported alternative licensure only for superintendentSi and 
Hawaii s alternative licensure is only for principals. 

We are uncertain about the reascin for the disparity between the num- 
ber of alternative preparation programs for teachers and the number for 
administrators. One possible explanation is that altemative programs ap- 
pear in resp^inse to a shortage in the number of professionals available for 
certain positions. This explanation fits particularly well in reporting units 
that described emergency or temporary licenses as one form of altemative 
licensure, Hawaii, for example, offers an altemative route because of prin- 
cipal shortages in certain geographic areas. Few states, however, have 
experienced a shortage of professionals with the credentials for adminis- 
trative fH^sitions (Bliss, 1988). 

The most common characteristic of altemative licensure programs 
for administrators is the substitution of managerial exper ience in profes- 
sions for traditional teaching and administrative experience in education. 
This feature might be better explained by a general dissatisfaction with 
the type of administrative leadership provided by those who have traveled 
traditional preparation routes than by shortages of those prepared through 
traditional routes. 




Discussion of 
The Issues 



By and large, alternative programs leading to administrative licensure 
do not present a radical departure from traditional preparation programs. 
Licenses received are either limited n scope (e.g., to the requesting school 
district, as in New York) or are temporary while the holder meets the stan- 
dard requirements for an administrator license. 

Most state constitutions have provisions that make education a legal 
responsibility of the state. Although responsibility for the day- to-day op- 
eration of schools t>^picaUy is delegated to school district boards of educa- 
tion, a great deal of educational governance is exercised at the state level. 

One prime example of state control is the establishment of regula- 
tions penaining to the licensing of schcx:)l personnel All states have as- 
sumed the function of licensing individuals who ar* permitted to teach or 
administer the schools c^t the state. Because states exercise plenary respcm- 
sibility for education, control over the licensure of those seeking positions 
in the public school lies within the legitimate purview of each state. Licensure 
assures the citizenry that educational professionals are qualified and that 
the educational interests of students, parents, and the general public are 
protected. No national credentaling agency should assume this state obli- 
gation. Policy recommendation I: Licensure should continue to rest with the 
states because of the compelling state interest in the quality of licensed school 
administratcrrs . National credentialing should be discretionary and, if developed, 
used only as evidence that professionals have gone beyond minimum standards for 
full licensure to proficiency in the field. 

Preparation programs and professional associations, along with repre- 
sentatives of school boards, have a legitimate interest and stake in the 
licensure of school administrators. State-level decisionmakers should fully 
recognize the roles of these groups, and should incorpi::>rate their represen- 
tatives into the process of setting standards for administrative licensure. 

One way to appropriately empower these relevant constituent groups 
is through the utilization of administrative licensure boa ds by each state. 
Licensure boards could perform functions such as esi..lnishing standards, 
examining candidates, and issuing and revoking licenses. Although these 
boards woitld be created by and subject to legislative authority, they w^ould 
provide a ^ iable means for ensuring that consumer rights and prerogatives 
w^ere properly safeguarded, as well as enhancing the professionalizarion of 
school p.dministration. Licensure boards would also provide state agencies 
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with another means to solidify their influence by maintaining a coalition 
with state educators and related interest groups (Campbell, Cunningham, 
Nystrand, & Usdan, 1990). Policy recommendation 2: Suite Ucemure boards 
for school administrators shoidd he established in each state. 

How the states exercise their authority in licensure raises several policy 
issues. We have grouped the remaining policy recommendations into three 
areas: the knowledge base for school administration practice, the experi- 
ences required for novice and fully licensed professionals, and professional 
development requirements that are appropriate for school administrators. 



np . _ wri^^^^^T* T?TAr>r? p^>licy issues apply to the educational administration knowledge base: 

X HE KNOWLEDGE 

■ generic vs. role-specific administrative licensure; 



BASE 



■ state specification of the particular knowledge base; 

■ the use of examinations to test the knowledge base; and 

■ the appropriate state role in ensuring that licensed administra- 
tors have an adequate knowledge base- 
In nine states, administrative licensure is generic rather than role- 
specific. The administrative license in those states permits the h^'lder to 
serve in any building- or district-level position. Other states distinguish 
among the requirements for licensure for various administrative roles. We 
believe such differentiation is justified, if at all, only on the basis of the 
particular concems related to learning, curriculum, and instruction associ- 
ated with each position. Moreover, we believe that administrators at all 
levels should be familiar with child development and adult learning theorv\ 

Whether citizens are better served by specific licensure requirements 
for each of several administrative roles or by generic administrative license 
requirements is a policy issue that warrants further consideration. Policy 
recommendation 3; Simplification of the licensure requirements through a ge- 
neric Ucense in educational administration is legitimate deregulation and should be 
seriously considered by states that have a proliferation of licensure rec(uirements. 

Any assertion that we have a well-defined or common knowledge 
base for the practice of educational administration is problematic. Members 
of the National Commission on Excellence in Educational Administration 
were unable to agree on the appropriate content for administration program 
curricula and dropped the issue (Bradley, 1990). The National Pobcy Board 
for Educational Administration and the University Council on Educational 
Admininstration defined seven broad areas of knowledge and skills: 

stKietal and cultural influences on schcx^ling, teaching and learning 
processes sensitive to individual differences, theories of organization 
and organizational change, methodologies of organizational studies 
and policy analysis, leadership and management prcxresses and functions, 
policy studies including issues of law, politics, and economic dimensions 
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of education, mural and ethical dimensiom of schooling in a pluralistic 
society {fmprot^ng the Preparation of SchiXfl Admmistrators, 1989). 

Preparation programs, professional associations, national accrediting 
agencies, and local school boards all have a legitimate interest and stake in 
the licensure of schcx^l administrators, including definitions of the knowl- 
edge base. We believe that the knowledge base for educational administra- 
tion is best defined at a national level through the involvement of relevant 
constituent groups. Although the definition adv<inced by the National Policy 
Board for Educational Administration has been criticized as too broad (Bra- 
dley, 1990), this is the kind of national definition we believe is appropriate. 

We are confident that a knowledge base can be identified that builds 
upon the knowledge base for successful teaching. This knowledge base is 
best learned once professionals have obtained teaching certification and 
practiced as teachers. PoUcy recommendation 4: Uceuiure in school odminis- 
tration should require a substantial number of graduate credits m educational 
administration, either as pan of or in addition to a master's degree. 

As illustrated in the abiwe analysis, certain states detail the knowl- 
edge requirements for the preservice preparation of school administrators. 
Little commonality is found, however, in the course or subject-matter 
requirements for licensure. Little support for the specific requirements out- 
lined by some states can be found in the management and administration 
literature. Moreover, some state specifications on the knowledge base are 
frequently seen as unreasonable and opposing what academics or practi- 
tioners believe can be legitimately supported by the profession s knowledge 
base (see, for example, Prestine, 1991). Further, these specifications often 
appear to respond to supply-and-demand cycles in the workplace rather than 
to requirements that ensure a competent, well-qualified, professional work 
force. Other states apparently give substantial programmatic discretion to 
institutions with approved programs for preparing education personnel. 

Specificity in the knowledge base required for initial or advanced 
lev'els of licensure is particularly problematic. If the knowledge base is set in 
state policy mandates, it is difficult to change. Moreover, state specifica- 
tions provide little room for creativity and flexibility in program definition 
(Ooodlad, 1990). If it is not set in policy, decisions abc:>ut competence are 
deferred to others. Pohcy recommendation 5; Those states that have defined the 
curriculum for the prelicensing preparation of school administrators should de- 
regidate in this area. 

States that are reluctant to lose control over the curriculum have op- 
tions other than specifying the curriculum in state policy. In several states, 
state review of teacher and administrator preparation programs for program 
approval and review of the programs against natit^nal standards of best pro- 
fessional practice have been combined. Four options for integrating state 
program review and national accreditation have been approved by the 




National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE). These 
option: range from separate but concurrent review of the programs by the 
state agency and an NCATE team (Option One) to state acceptance of 
the NCATE decision regarding accreditation for purposes of state approval 
(Option Four). As of November 1990, 18 states had agreements with 
NCATE to use one of the four options. Policy recommendation 6: States 
should coordinate their reviews of preparauon programs in eduamonal admirus- 
tration and teacher education wid\ NCATE accreditation. 

Our recommendations about the knowledge base also have implica- 
tions for testing programs. Educational consumers and state polic>TOakers 
have demonstrated in the past decade a desire for concrete measur?s of 
competence fo. entry to teachii^ and administration. If general agree-- 
ment on the knowledge h^se cannot be reached, state examinations are 
likely to be idiosyncratic in their definition of the knowledge base and 
unable to sustain legal challenges to their validity. If some general agree- 
ment on the knowledge base can be reached, test development at the state 
level would be urmecessarily expensive and involve inappropriate duplica- 
tion of effort. Instead, state boards of licensure should cooperate on the 
development of a common testing program. Expectations for this exami- 
nation should be modest. All that such examinations can accomplish is 
the verification that applicants for a license have a certain minimum level 
of knowledge that will of necessity be a small share of what an experienced 
and proficient administrator should know. 

Initial licensure can only identify minimal standards. Moreover, 
knowledge in education continues to develop, and notions of effective 
practice evolve. For these reasons, administrators should be so»jtf.Ired to 
the understanding that learning about learning is a lifetime obligation. 
Nine states currently issue permanent licenses for the principalship, and 
six states issue permanent licenses for the superintendency. Policy recom'- 
mendation 7: States that offer permanent administrative licensure should revise 
licensure requirements so that licenses are mlid for a specific term and renewal 
requires continuing professional development. 

As noted above, authority over licensure should remain with the states. 
In defining the knowledge base, however, states should share the responsi- 
bility with other relevant constituent groups and defer to understandings 
forged in other arenas. This mixture of state interest with the interests of 
other professional groups would seem to best serve all, including the indi- 
vidua! practitioner. Common agreement on the knowledge base and an 
exam to test it are important steps toward making licensure in educational 
administration portable from state to state. Holding postsecondary prepa- 
ration programs to a set of professional standards would ensure the quality 
of those programs without compromising opportunities for them to de- 
velop their unique manifestations and program vision. 



Experiences 

required 
for licensure 



Ideally, licensure as a scHcxdI administrator should indicate more than 
just familiarity^ with minimal knowledge about the field. 2iti2ens want assur- 
ance that state-licensed practitioners have skills that qualify them for their 
positions. These skills and abilities are b^st ascertained through school ad- 
ministration practice, not study of the field. States differ, however, in the 
experience requirements for initial and :)ther levels of licensure. These varia- 
tions in state requirements mise policy issues about the relatiotiship between 
teaching experience and administrative licensure, the suitability of altema- 
tive licensure for school administrators, and requirements regarding clinical 
experience a* part of administrative preparation and professional develop- 
ment programs. 

As noted earlier, most states require teaching experience as a pre- 
requisite to licensure as a building- level principal. Thirty-five states require 
teaching experience as a prerequisite to licensure as a school superintendent. 
These provisions recognise teaching and learning as the core technology of 
schools (Murphy, 1991b). Administrators must be intimately familiar with 
that technology in order to be effective and to establish credibility with col- 
leagues and community. Policy recommendadon 8: Teaching experience should 
be requxred for licensure in sc}kk}1 administraticm. 

Alternate licensure requirements for administrators are available in only 
20 percent of the states and generally permit the substitution of managerial 
experience in professional .ields other than education for teaching and ad- 
ministrative experience in education. This, too, raises an important policy 
issue. If schools are fundamentally places of teaching and learning, the sub- 
stitution of managerial experience in other organizations may not be legiti- 
mate unless one can establish competence also in teaching and leaming. 

Alternative licensure prc^ams that permit circumvention of the re- 
quirements for teaching experience are not warranted. As noted earlier, short- 
ages of professionals licensed in school administration are limited to a few 
geographic locations. While school boards and school administrators may 
have doubts about the quality of licensed personnel available to fill certain 
p^^sitions, alternative licensure programs are inappropriate responses to con- 
cerns about quality. At the same time, we recognize that in large city schools, 
administrative personnel other than the superintendent are likely to have 
direct respH^nsibility for the instructional program (e.g., assistant or associ- 
ate superintendents for curriculum or elementary and secondary curriculum 
directors). Policy recommendation 9: For superintendeixcies in Imge dry schools, 
alternative certificatian should be limited to wmmg the teaching experience re- 
qiurementfor candidates who can demonstrate extensive comparable experience in 
other organizations^ Decisions about alternative certification should be made 
by state licensing boards according to criteria set by such groups as the Na- 
tional Policy Board for Educational Administration (1990). 
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An essential prerequisite to fully licensed status should be successful 
performance in an administrative petition. We believe that additional gradu- 
ate study is an appa^priate requirement for full licensure. When the initial 
license can be obtained with a mastf i *s degree, graduate study alone should 
not be sufficient for full licensure. Currently, six states permit th^^ upgrade 
of a principal's license on the basis of graduate study only, and foi t states 
permit the upgrade of the superintendent s license on the same basis. Policy 
recommendation 10: Statesduupermit full Ikemirtg of administrators on 
basis of additional graduate credits should discontinui this practice and instead 
require evidence of sitccessful experience for full liceiisure . 

If a license to practice is to represent more than minimal knowledge 
about a field, licensing should entail verification that the candidate pos- 
sesses entry skills appropriate to the position. The National Commission 
on Excellence in Educati >nal Administration recommended that licensure 
include assessment of the candidate s communication skills as well as peda- 
gogy, management, and leadership skills (1988, p, 22). Preparation pro- 
grams should include substantial clinical components in field experiences 
and simulations (Hallirger & Murphy, 1991; National Policy Board for 
Educational Administration, 1989), As Murphy (1991a) noted, university 
faculties in educational leadership have increased the attention they give 
to the clinical components of graduate programs. Whether this increased 
attention is sufficient has yet to be established. Clinical components are 
expensive, and university financial commitments to programs in school 
administration have historically been limited. PoUcy recommendation II: 
Initial licensure should entail the establishment of minimal skill in administrative 
practice. This is b:$t accomplished by deferring to preparatim programs the obli- 
gruimi for documenting skill attainment through assessment centers, administra- 
tive portfolios, or clinical experience. Morcot^er, institutions for graduate study 
should be obligated to deveh)p the clinical components of their programs in col- 
Lxboradon uith school districts and other professional groups. Several mecha- 
nisms for collabor.uion are available, and decisions abcxit how to collabo- 
rate are best left to individual institutions. 

Once permanent licensure is eliminated (see policy recommendation 
7), all school administrators will assume the obligation for continued 
professional development. Moreover, school administrators should suppi^rt 
this aspect of professionalism even in the absence of explicit state 
requirements. 

One policy issue is the degree to which states should specify the 
particular professional development experiences that qualify candidates for 
license renewal. Greater state control can be obtained through greater 
specificity. Specificity also means, however, that license renewal 
requirements are more difficult to change, less responsive to individual needs 





and concerns, and less responsive to changes in the knowledge base for 
administrative practice. Moreover, specificity is generally implemented 
tliiough policy mandates and has adverse as well as desirable consequences. 
Mandates generally are written as minimum standards for compliance, not 
optimal or maximum requirements (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). Hallinger 
& Murphy (1991) made a similar point in their discussion of professional 
development: 

State-mandated programs, regardless of quality, send a mixed message. 
On the one hand, mandated participation in professional development 
appears to signal the importance of professional gaswth. On the other 
hand, mandated growth ignores the individual needs of principals and 
models a prcKess of development and change that runs counter to the 
role principals themselves must play in reshapir ? the culture of schools 
(p. 519). 

Mandates have limited capacity to change behavior or attitudes. 

Evaluation of recent efforts related to professional development is badly 
needed. Initiatives such as the LEAD program (funded at the federal level 
through the states), state mandates for administrative sr^ff development, 
and schix>l district initiatives have expanded the opportunities for in-service 
trainingfor administrators during the past 10 years. Little evaluation of these 
programs has been done (Hallinger & Murphy, 1991 ). Policy recommendation 
1 2 : States should develop broad guidelines for acceptable professional development 
that emphasize capacity -buHding rather than specify the precise nature and content 
of professional development. Such policy should not be developed without 
reference to empirical assessments of the effectiveness of past efforts. 

In professional development, tensions between professional autonomy 
and the compelling interests of the state are likely to be evident. We believe 
that the responsibility for defining and developing acceptable professional 
development should not rest solely or primarily with any one group. While 
individuals, school districts, state departments of education, state professional 
organizations, and universities all have legitimate interests in how 
professional development is defined, designed, and delivered, the benefits of 
vesting responsibility in any one group would be outweighed by the 
disadvantages. Costs of professional development should be shared among 
the groups with vested interests. States should bear a significant share of the 
expense, but so, too, should individuals, professional organizations, 
universities, and school districts. Policy recommendatioi\ 13: One responsibility 
of a state licensing board should be to coordinate the shared responsibilities of^oups 
with vested ijuerests in the professional development of practicing administrators. 
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Representation 



Licensure requirements are a poor mechanism to use in addressing 
the problem of representation. Just as it is important that the teaching pro- 
fession be representative of gender, racial, and ethnic group diversity in 
the student population, it is important that school administrators reflect 
that diversity. We could not examine the relationships between licensure 
and representation given the available data. Numerous other reports and 
commissions, however, have noted this as a vital area of concern. Policy 
recommendation 14: State and national initiatives regarding the Ucensure of 
school administraxors should include inducements to enc^^jurage and support the 
inclusion of women ar\d racial aiid ethixic minorities in 'Jxe profession. 





Conclusion | 



Efforts to improve the practice of school administration through policy 
related to the licensure of school administrations raise a number of impor- 
tant issues. In general, the policy recommendations offered earlier as a 
platform for discussion recommend a cnicial role for the states in licensure, 
accompanied hy the delegation of responsibility to other agencies. State 
policy is more likely to be relevant, enlightened, and accepted if it is devel- 
oped in conjunction with constituent groups. State policy must leave room 
for local initiatives and local vision and cannot be developed without 
attention to defensible claims about good administrative practice. More- 
over, state policy should not be developed without reference to national 
standards and trends, including the requirements of national accrediting 
agencies. 

Our recommendations include provisions for collaboration among 
groups with vested interest in the quality of schwl administrators. We 
envision a national policy board which will continue to define the knowl^ 
edge base for the profession, develop an appropriate national examination, 
and explore a prestigious, but optional national cenification. We support 
state licensing bcxirds that would cooperate with a national policy board 
and national accrediting agencies, give professionals a strong voice in the 
regulation of the field, and ccwdinate and define professional develop- 
ment opportunities. We recommend advisory groups to graduate programs 
in educational administration be established to ensure that those programs 
are linked to professionals in the field. 

While we are aware of the difficulties of collaboration m all o^^ these 
arenas, we believe that policy efforts isolated from professional organiza- 
tions and preparation programs and based solely upon mandates for more 
stringent licensing requirements are dcx^med to failure. Professions must 
be improved from within. Policy based on collab^^ration, inducements, and 
capacity-building is an important part of the process. 
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